In the basement is a new world of perfect cleanliness. In the
kitchens are pastrycooks who turn out gargantuan cherry tarts and
apple flans comparable to fine French or Swiss pastries. Here are
mountains of rose radishes, topped and tailed, in a spotless room
where salads are prepared to regain any appetite. A man chops
carrots with the speed and efficiency of a machine. Stacks of celery
are being scraped. Sack after sack of potatoes disappears into the
mouth of the grind, emerging at last to be inspected and to have the
eyes cut out by hand. Primrose-coloured cabbages are fed into a
shredding machine to become cole slaw. A machine peels and cores
apples by the thousand. And so the work goes on, ceaselessly,
efficiently, in preparation for the eight thousand meals the hospital
must serve every day. From operating theatre to kitchen the atmo-
sphere is the same: men and women are living for an ideal of service,
with the finest equipment that money and science can provide to
help them.
Conditions are different at Bellevue, the City Hospital. Day after
day, some of the finest physicians and surgeons in America treat
huge numbers of patients there, doing magnificent work; yet the
atmosphere is not the same. With its sad understaffing (many of the
doctors do not earn a salary commensurate with their duties), its
ill-equipped food and medical functions, and the overcrowded condi-
tions prevailing, the place has a depressing aura, as the visitor realizes
that this is the way poor people are taken care of,
This group of buildings, the largest general acute hospital in the
world, with dark courts, black ironwork and subterranean tunnels,
stands on the East River at 26th Street. The blackened paint, once
green, and the orange daubs of undercoating, combine to resemble
the frightening early pictures of Chirico. The halls have a depressing
smell of sickness in them; not the usual antiseptic odour of a hospital,
unpleasant enough as it is, but something more sinister, something
perhaps which connects with death. There certainly is no attempt
whatever to camouflage the grimness  of death,  accident  and
disease. It is to the Bellevue that street smash victims, or helpless
drunkards found in its district, are taken. The ambulance sirens,
as the cars rush up the ramp to the emergency wards, sound
constantly.
A very bright probationer nurse is deputed to guide us through
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